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PREFACE. 



In this " Book of Poetry for Schools and Fami- 
lies," the extracts are arranged in the chronological 
order of the poets. 

Brief notes are given of the life and principal works 
of each writer ; and it is hoped that these notes will 
be as useful to others as they have been to the Editor, 
in forming the groundwork of short lessons on Poets 
and Poetry. 

Many of the "Gems" given at the end of the 
volume (or at least portions of them) are household 
words with all well-read people ; and in giving them 
a place here, the Editor trusts he may be, in some 
degree, instrumental in familiarizing the young of both 
sexes, not only with these household words, but 
with their sources, and, in most instances, with the 
passages of which they form a part. 



Erratum. 
After the wonU " in the service," tf« pof^ 147, read " of the crown." 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 

(1564 1616.) 

Born at Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire. The house in 
which he was bom still standing. Educated at the Stratford 
Grammar School. Married when only eighteen years of age, 
and was compelled, either by the wants of his family or the 
fear of punishment for deer-stealing, to leave his native town 
for London, about the year 1586. It is said that he earned 
his living in London for some time by holding horses at the 
door of the theatre. However this may be, he soon became 
one of the proprietors of the theatre, and commenced his un- 
rivalled career as a dramatic writer and poet. He realized a 
fortune, was specially noticed by Queen Elizabeth, and, having 
bought a house and land at his native Stratford, he retired 
there in 16 12. Died in 16 16, and was buried in Stratford Church. 
Shakspere's dramatic works are thirty-seven in number, and 
are usually divided into tragedies, comedies, and historical plays. 
The great tragedies are King Lear^ Macbethy Othello^ Romeo and 
Juliety and Hamlet. The chief comedies are The Midsummer 
Nights Dream y The Merchant of Venice^ As You Like li^ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ and AlVs Well that Ends Well. 
Among the historical plays, the finest perhaps are yulius Casar, 
Coriolanus, Richard Il.y Richard III., and Henry VJJI, 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. AX. feX ^^ Yc&asv\^ 
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Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then, the soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws, and modem instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
.Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

As You Like It Act ii., Sc. 7. 

MERCY. ■ 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The thronbd monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
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It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God*s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iv., Sc, i. 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY FOR HIS MARRIAGE. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters. 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in speech. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years* pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field. 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battle, 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause 

In speaking for myself Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charged withal), 

I won his daughter with. 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still questioned me the story of my life 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyisYv dsc^^ 

1^ ^ 
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To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth escapes in the imminent deadly breach, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 

And portance. 

These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house-aflfairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 
But not intentively. I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressful sti'oke 
That my youth suffered. — My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
She swore, — in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing 

strange ; 
*Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful ; 
She wished she had not heard it ; yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man. She thanked 

me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. On this hint I spake. 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 

Othello, Act i., Sc, 3 
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POLONIUS'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

My blessing with you ! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiaj, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend j 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all, — ^To thine ownself be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Hamlet, Act i,^ Sc, 3. 

FALLEN GREATNESS. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ] 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mftTs^^ofcs. 

Of me more must be heard oi, — ^^^.y, \\a^^^D2^^^^^ 
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Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Crom- 
well, 
Thou fairst a blessbd martyr. Serve the king : 
And, — Pr'ythee, lead me in : 
There, take an inventory of all I have. 
To the last penny ; *tis the king's : my robe. 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Henry VIII, Act iii., Sc, 2. 

THE FUTURE GREATNESS OF THE PRIN- 
CESS ELIZABETH AS PREDICTED BY 
CRANMER. 

Let me speak, sir. 
For heaven now bids me, and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth : 
This royal infant, (heaven still move about her ! ) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness : she shall be 
fBut it^ now living can behold that goodness) 
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A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 

Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces, 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good. 

Shall still be doubled on her : truth shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts shall counsel her : 

She shall be loved, and feared : her own shall bless her: 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 

And hang their heads with sorrow; good grows with 

her, — 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
Nor shall this peace sleep with her : but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix. 
Her ashes new-create another heir. 
As great in admiration as herself ; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one 
(When heaven shall call her from this cloud of dark* 

ness), 
Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour. 
Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fixed : peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the servants to this chosen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him ; 
W herever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be and make new nations : he shall flourish. 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him : — Our children's children 
Shall see this, and bless heaven. 

iWd. Act. N,> Sc. V 
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JOHN MILTON. 

(1608 — 1674.) 

Born in Bread Street, London. Educated at St. Paul's School 
and Christ's College, Cambridge. Travelled through France 
and Italy, meeting on his tour some of the most distinguished 
men of the continent. Visited Galileo when in the prison of the 
Inquisition. In 1649 was appointed Latin or Foreign Secretary 
to the Council of the Commonwealth. The Restoration drove 
Milton into retirement and obscurity. Died November 8th, 
1674, and was buried beside his father's dust in St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate. Milton's chief poetical works are Paradise Lost ; 
Paradise Regained ; Ode on the Nativity (written when the poet 
was only twenty-one years of age) ; V Allegro ; II Penseroso ; 
Comus ; Lycidas ; Samson Agonistes^ etc. His principal prose 
works are Areopagitica ; The Tenure of Kings; EikonoklasteSy etc, 

ADAM AND EVE'S MORNING HYMN TO 

THE CREATOR. 

These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitfst above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle His throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven : 
On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge Him thy greater •, sound His praise 
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In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falFst. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 

With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falling still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud ; and, wave your tops, ye pines; 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls : ye birds 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, mom or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 

Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Hath gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the daxV. 

Paradise Lost. Book V 
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UALLEGRO; OR, THE MERRY MAN. 

Hence loathfed Melancholy 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom 

In Stygian Cave forlorn 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy : 

Find out some uncouth cell 
Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven sings ; 
There under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free. 
In heaven called Euphrosyne ! 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth \ 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister- Graces more. 
To ivy-crownfed Bacchus bore. 
Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity. 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles ; 
Nods, and becks, and wreathM smiles ; 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
• Sport, that wrinkled Care derides ; 
And Laughter, holding both his sides. 
Come ! and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And, in thy right hand, lead with thee, 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew ; 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In unreprovfed pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And, singing, startle the dull Night 
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From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise : 

Then, to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And, at my window, bid good-morrow, 

Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

While the cock, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the bam door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Sometimes walking not unseen 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate. 

Where the great sun begins his state. 

Robed in flames, and amber light 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the ploughman near at hand 

Whistles o'er the furrowed land. 

And the milk-maid singing blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 

While the landscape round it measures ; 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 

Towers and battlements it sees,^ 

Bosomed high in tufl:ed trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty \\fcs» 
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The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage-chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the tanned hay-cock in the mead. 

Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ; 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
With mask, and antique pageantry \ 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eve by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy's child, 
Wai^ble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft-Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the melting soul may pierce : 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
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Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head, 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 



MILTON'S LAST VERSES. 

I AM old and blind ; 
Men point at me as smitten of God's frown, — 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind : 

Yet am I not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; 
Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong. 

Father Supreme ! to Thee. 

O merciful One 1 
When men are farthest then Thou art most near ; 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me ; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place. 

And there is no more night. 

On my bended knee 
I recognise Thy purpose clearly shown : 
My vision thou hast dimmed, tbsA. \ xaa?j ^^^ 

Th/seJf— Thyself alone. 
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I have nought to fear ; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing ; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred — ^here 

Can come no evil thing. 

Oh ! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng : 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now, 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes : 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture — ^waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 

Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift Divine ; 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine. 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 

(163I 1700.) 

Born at Aldwinckle, in Northamptonshire, and educated at 
Westminster (under the celebrated Dr. Busby), and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Adopted literature as a profession, and 
was appointed poet -laureate in the reign of Charles II. — a post 
of which he was deprived on the accession of William and Mary. 
Died in London in the year lycx), and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His chief works are Absalom and Achitophel ; The 
Hind and Panther ; Ode for St, Cecilia* s Day (or Alexander's 
Feast) ; Translation of Virgil, and numerous dramas. 

VENI CREATOR. 

Creator Spirit ! by whose aid 
The world's foundations first were laid,, 
Come, visit every pious mind : 
Come, pour Thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 
And make Thy temples worthy Thee. 

O Source of uncreated light. 
The Father's promised Paraclete ; 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and Thy sacred unction bring. 
To sanctify us while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from high. 

Rich in Thy sevenfold energy ! 

Thou strength of His Almighty hand. 

Whose power does heaven and earth command ; 

Proceeding Spirit, our defence. 

Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense, 

And crown'st Thy gifts with eloquence ! 

Refine and purge our earthly ^axXs. \ 
But oh, inflame and fire o\it\i^^tV&\ 
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Our frailties help, our vice control, 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 
' And when rebellious they are grown. 
Then lay Thy hand, and hold them down. 

Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive, 
And practise all that we believe ; 
Give us Thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by Thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame. 
Attend the Almighty Father's Name ! 
The Saviour Son be glorified. 
Who for lost man's redemption died ! 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete, to Thee ! 



THE CHARACTER OF THE 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY DELINEATED 

AS ACHJTOPHEL. 

Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 
A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit : 
Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 
In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace : 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o'er-informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity I 
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Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit. 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 
Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 
Punish a body which he could not please ; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won. 
To that unfeathered two-legged thing — a son. 

Absalom and AchitopheL 



THE CHARACTER OF VILLIERS, DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM, DELINEATED AS ZIMRI. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 
In the first rank of theSe did Zimri stand ; 
A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 
Stiif in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. ' 
Blest madman ! who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy. 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over-violent, or over-civil. 
That every man with him was God or devil. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert : 
Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late. 
He had his jest, and they had his estate. 
He laughed himself from court, then sought relleC 
By forming parties, but could iie'et"\i^ OKv^i\ 
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For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 
He left not faction, but of that was left. Ibid, 



ALEXANDER POPE. 
(1688— 1744.) 

Born in the Strand, London, wbere his father was a prosperou 
Hnen-draper. Brouglit up at Binfield, in Windsor Forest, t< 
which place his father had retired on giving up business. Begai 
to write when only twelve years of age ; and when about twenty 
five years old, had completely established his reputation as a poet 
Resided during the last thirty years of his life at Twickenham 
where he died in 1744. Pope's principal works are, Ode on Soli 
tude ; Essay on Criticism ; Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady ; Th, 
Rape of the Lock ; Essay on Man ; Moral Essays ; and Trans 
lations of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, 

ODE ON SOLITUDE.* 

Happy the man, whose wish and care, 

A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air. 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 

Blessed, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away ; 
In health of body, peace of mind. 

Quiet by day. 

* This poem is said to have been written by the author when 
he was only twelve years old. 
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Sound sleep by night, study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, which most does please ; 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus, unlamented, let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I lie. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh, quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying ; 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature ! cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life ! 



Hark, they whisper ; angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away ! " 
What is this absorbs me quite. 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul ; can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! ray ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 

O death, where is thy sting ? 

IAN SHOULD STUDY HIMSELF, AND NOT 

PRY INTO GOD. 

Know thou thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is maxi. 
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Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 
With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic's pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 
In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 
Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err j 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 
Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused j 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled : 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

Essay on Man, 



A LESSON OF THANKFULNESS. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest : 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home. 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given 
Behindt he cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold. 
To de, contents, his natural desire, — 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
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But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ; and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say, here He gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet cry, if man 's unhappy, God *s unjust ; 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge His justice, be the god of God. 

Ibid, 

THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Father of all ! in every age. 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense confined ; 
To know but this, that Thou art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will : 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do ; 
This teach me more than hell to shun ; 

That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings Thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives \ 

To enjoy is to obey. 
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Yet not to earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 
i Presume Thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the land, 
\ On each I judge Thy foe. 

If I am right. Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find that better way. 

Save me alike fi'om foolish pride. 
Or impious discontent, 

At aught Thy wisdom has denied 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to* feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see : 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath : 

Oh, lead me wheresoever I go. 
Through this day's life or death. 

This day be bread and peace my lot : 
All else beneath the sun, 

Thou know'st if best bestowed or not ; 
And let Thy will be done 

To Thee whose temple is all space ; 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies. 
One chorus let all beings raise 1 
All nature's incense rise I 
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JAMES THOMSON. 

(1700 1748.) 

Born at Ednam (Roxburghshire), and educated at the Jedburgh 
Grammar School and the University of Edinburgh. Studied 
for the Church, but left Scotland in early life for London, to 
try his fortune as a literary man. Ultimately, met with con- 
siderable success, and settled at Richmond (Surrey), where he 
died in 1748. Thomson's principal works are The Seasons^ 
and The Castle of Indolence, 

.A HYMN ON THE SEASONS, 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; ' 
And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year \ 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn^ deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, and hollow-whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined. 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolled, 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Riding sublime, Thou bidd'st the world adore. 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast. 
Mysterious round ! what skill, what force Divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful, mixed with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ! 
Shade unperceived so soft'ning into shade ; 
And all so forming an l[iaimoii\o\3L'& ^\\s^^^ 
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That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots teeming thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 
Nature attend ! Join every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join ; and ardent raise 
One general song ! 

RULE, BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first, at Heaven's command. 

Arose from out the azure main. 
This was the charter of the land. 

And guardian angels sung this strain : 
Rule, Britannia ! rule the waves \ 

Britons never will be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall. 

Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free. 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies. 
Serves but to root thy native oaH. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame. 

And work their woe and thy renown. 
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To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 

The Muses, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blest isle ! with matchless beauty crowned, 

And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
Rule, Britannia ! rule the waves ; 

Britons never will be slaves. 

THOMAS GRAY 

(1716— 1771.) 

Born in Comhill, London. Educated at Eton and Peter-house, 
Cambridge. Travelled on the Continent with Horace Walpole, 
and subsequently settled at Cambridge. Three years before his 
death was appointed Professor of Modem History in the Uni- 
versity. Died at Cambridge, 1771. Gray's works are. Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard ; Ode on a distant Prospect of 
Eton College; The Bard ; Hymn to Adversity* 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd wind slowly o*er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world — to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemnness still holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds \ 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower^ 
Molest her ancient solitary id^iv* 



i"! 
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Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree*s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 

Let not Ambition mock Iheir useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ? 
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Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood : 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest : 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th* applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide ; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame \ 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride, » 

■ With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
The7 kept the noiseless tenoui oi \)ci€vc ^^:^. 
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Yet ev*n these bones, from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e*er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries ; 

Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn. 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His liitless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove. 

Now dropping, woful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
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" One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church- way path we saw him borne : 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' 

THE EPITAPH, 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earthy 
A youths to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth^ 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty y and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished ), a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

( There they alike in trembling hope repose), — 
The bosom of his Father and his God, 

ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 

COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her *Henr}''s holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way ; 

* Henry VI. b/ whom Eton college nv^s ioMtvi^^. 
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Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade, 

Ah, fields beloved in vain. 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave. 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent. 

Their murmuring labours ply, 
'Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed. 
Less pleasing when possessed ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 
The sunshine of the breast : 
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Their buxom health, of rosy hue ; 
Wild wit, invention ever new ; 

And lively cheer, of vigour bom : 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th' approach of mom. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom. 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 

And black misfortune's baleful train. 
Ah ! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band. 

Ah ! tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard unkindness' altered eye. 

That mocked the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness laughing wild, 

Amid severest woe. 
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Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
" A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death 

More hideous than their queen. 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

And slow consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings : all are men 

Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate. 
Since Sorrow never comes too late. 

And Happiness too swiftly flies ; 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

(1728-1774.) 

Born at the village of Pallas, in the county of Longford (Ire- 
land), where his father was the clergyman on ** forty pounds a- 
year." Studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards spent 
twelve months in travelling (mostly on foot) through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. On his return, settled in 
London, where he gained the friendship of Dr. Johnson, Ed- 
mund Burke, and other great men. Life with Goldsmith was 
one continuous struggle against poverty. He died in 1774, 
and a monument to his memory was erected in Westminster 
Abbey, for which Dr. Johnson wrote a Latin inscriptiwi. Gold- 
smith's poetical works are TTie Traveller ; The Deserted Village ; 
The Hermit ; Retaliation ; etc. His chief prose works are 
The Vicar of Wake^eld ; A History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature ; and two Dramas, viz., The Good-Natured Man, and 
She Stoops to Conquer, 
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AUBURN. 

Sweet Auburn !* loveliest village of the plain ! 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain : 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ; 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ! 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm ! 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village-train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength went round \ 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down : 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 



* The village of Lissoy, in the county of Westmeath^ •wbex^ 
the poet spent the years of his boyhood. 
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These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 

these, 
With sweet succession, taught e*en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are 

fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thiy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green. 
One only master grasps the whole domain. 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way. 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its man j 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health. 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

The Deserted Village. 
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THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his 

place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glowj 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to \)tv^ ^\'^'s>^ 
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He tried each heart, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to' brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, reniained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
Tq them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, — 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Ibid. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Beside yon straggling fence, that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view : 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
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Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes — for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in ^ult 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure ; terms and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran, that he could — gauge. 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill ; 
For, e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of leamM length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around : 
And still they gazed ; and still the wonder grew, 
That one sinall head — could carry all he knew. 

Ibid. 

THE HERMIT ; OR, EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 

" Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way. 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread 

With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 

Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder phantom only flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good wiW. 
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Then turn to-night and freely share 
Whatever my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 

No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

But from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruit supplied, 
And water from the spring. 

Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long." 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends. 
His gentle accents fell ; 

The modest stranger lowly bends. 
And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure. 
The lonely mansion lay ; 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
t And strangers led astray. 

i No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket opening with a latch 
Received the harmless pair. 

And now when busy clouds retire 
To take their evening rest, 

The Hermit trimmed his little fire. 
And cheered his pensive guest ; 
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And spread his s)anpathetic store, 

And gaily pressed, and smiled ; 
And, skilled in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart, 

To soothe the stranger's woe : 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the hermit spied. 

With answering care opprest ; 
And " Whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 

" The sorrows of thy breast ? 

From better habitations spurned 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unretumed. 

Or unregarded love ? 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things. 

More trifling still than they. 

And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ! 
A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modem fair one's jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's n^sX., 
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For shame, fond youth ! thy sorrows hush, 

And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But, while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betrayed. 

Surprised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view. 
Like colours o'er the morning skies ; 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms ; 
The lovely stranger stands confest, 

A maid in all her charms. 

"And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn," she cried ; 
"Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 

Where heaven and you reside. 

But let a maid thy pity share 
Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine : 

He had but only me. 

To win me from his tender arms 

Unnumbered suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt or feigned a flame. 

Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proffers strove : 
Among the rest, young Edwin bowed, 

But never talked of love. 
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In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth or power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

The blossom opening to the day. 

The dews of heaven refined, 
Could not of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 

The dew, the blossoms of the tree, 

With charms inconstant shine : 
Their channs were his, but, woe to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

For still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain : 

Till quite dejected withmy^com, 

He left me to my pride, 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault ! 
' And well my life shall pay ; 
I'll seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn despairing hid, 

I'll lay me down and die ; 
Twas so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I." 

" Forbid it. Heaven ! " the Hermit cried. 

And clasped her to his breast : 
The wondering fair one turned to chide, — 

'Twas Edwin's self that ptesX, 
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" Turn, Angelina, ever dear ; 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee ! 

Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part, 

My life, my all that's mine ? 

No, never, from this hour, to part, 
We '11 live and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 



THOMAS PERCY, D.D. 

(1728— 1811.) 

Born at Bridgnorth, where his father was a grocer. Educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, with a view to taking holy orders. 
Appointed domestic chaplain to the Duke of Northumberland ; 
subsequently was made Dean of Carlisle, and finally Bishop of 
Dromore (Ireland), at the palace of which he died in loii. 
Percy is mainly celebrated for a collection of old English ballads 
which he published in 1765, under the title of Rdiques of 
Ancient English Poetry, 

THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 

It was a friar of orders gray 

Walked forth to tell his beads ; 
And he met with a lady fair 

Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 

" Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar, 

I pray thee tell to me. 
If ever at yon holy shrine 

My true-love thou didst see." 
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" And how should I know your true love 

From many another one ? " 
" Oh, by his cockle hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon. 

But chiefly by his face and mien. 

That were so fair to view ; 
His flaxen locks that sweetly curled, 

And eyes of lovely blue." 

" O lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he*s dead and gone ! 
And at his head a greengrass turf. 

And at his heels a stone. 

Within these holy cloisters long 

He languished, and he died 
Lamenting of a lady's love, 

And 'plaining of her pride. 

They bore him barefaced on his bier. 

Six proper youths and tall. 
And many a tear bedewed his grave 

Within yon kirk-yard wall." 

" And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ? 

And art thou dead and gone ? 
And didst thou die for love of me ? 

Break, cruel heart of stone ! " 

" Oh, weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Some ghostly comfort seek ; 
Let not vain sorrows rive thy heart. 

Nor tears bedew thy cheek." 

" Oh, do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; 
For I have lost the sweetest youth 

That e'er won lady's love. 
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And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 

I'll ever weep and sigh \ 
For thee I only wished to live, 

For thee I wish to die." 

" Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets plucked, the sweetest shower 

Will ne'er make grow again. 

Our joys as winged dreams do fly. 
Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 
Grieve not for what is past." 

" Oh, say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 
For since my true-love died for me, 

'Tis meet my tears should flow. 

And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne'er come again ? 
Ah ! no, he is dead and laid in his grave, 

For ever to remain. 

His cheek was redder than the rose ; 

The comeliest youth was he ; 
But he is dead and laid in his grave ; 

Alas, and woe is me ! " 

" Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more j 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot on sea and one on land. 

To one thing constant never . 

Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men e'er were fickle found. 
Since summer trees were leafy." 
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" Now say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 
My love he had the truest heart, 

Oh, he was ever true ! 

And art thou dead, thou much-loved youth ? 

And didst thou die for me ? 
Then farewell, home ; for evermore 

A pilgrim I will be. 

But first upon my true-love's grave 

My weary limbs I'll lay. 
And thrice I'll kiss the green grass turf 

That wraps his breathless clay." 

" Yet stay, fair lady, rest awhile 

Beneath this cloister wall ; 
See, through the hawthorn blows cold the wind 

And drizzly rain doth fall." 

" Oh, stay me not, thou holy friar ; 

Oh, stay me not, I pray ; 
No drizzly rain that falls on me 

Can wash my fault away." 

" Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see, beneath this gown of grey 

Thy own true love appears. 

Here, forced by grief and hopeless love. 

These holy weeds I sought, 
And here amid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 

But haply, for my year of grace 

Is not yet passed away. 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay " 
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" Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part." 



WILLIAM COWPER. 

(1731-1800.) 

Born at Great Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, and educated 
at Westminster. When only six years old he lost his mother. He 
was intended for the bar, but was totally unfit for public life. A 
profound melancholy settled on him, resulting in periodical 
attacks of madness. In 1766 went to live with a Kind and 
cheerful family, named Unwin, first at Huntingdon, and after- 
wards at Olney (Bucks). Fifty years old when he began to 
write poetry ; indeed, the whole 01 the works of this gentle and 
retiring poet were composed in the intervals of reason, which 
he had between the year 1780, and that of his death in 1800, 
four years after the death of his devoted friend, Mary Unwin. 
Cowper's principal poems are. Table Talk; Hope; The Progress 
of Error ; The Task; John Gilpin; Verses to his Mother^ s 
Picture ; a translation of Homer, etc. Cowper is also distin- 
guished as a Letter writer. 

ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S 

PICTURE. 

Oh that those lips had language ! Life hath passed 

With me but roughly since I heard thee last : 

Those lips are thine — thine own sweet smiles I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 

Voice only fails ; else, how distinct they say, 

" Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears away ! " 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalise. 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
Oh welcome guest, though unexpected here, 
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Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song 

Affectionate, a mother lost so long ! 

I will obey, — not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, — 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown : 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return : 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By hopes unfounded every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went. 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learnt at last submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 
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SLAVERY. 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pained. 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which Earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man ? And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all price. 
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I had much rather be myself the slave 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home. — Then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free, 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ! that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 

GOD THE AUTHOR OF NATURE. 

There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place. 
Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms, 
That cultivation glories in, are His. 
He sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 
And blunts its pointed fury ; in its case. 
Russet and rude^ folds up the tender germ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
The Lord of all. Himself through all difiused. 
Sustains, and is th€ life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect. 
Whose cause is God. One spirit — His, 
Who wore the platted thorns \\dth bleeding brows. 
Rules universal nature ! not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckVe, ^\.t^2i5«w, cix ^\al>xv^ 
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Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes. 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent, in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding-day. 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister, and my sister's child. 

Myself, and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear; 

Therefore it shall be done. 
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I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, " That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 

The moming^ came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed. 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse's side, 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 
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So down he came : for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble hira much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

" The wine is left behind !" 

" Good lack !" quoth he, " yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin — careful soul ! 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor which she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 
Through which the belt he drew ; 

He hung one bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true : 

Then, over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red coat, well brushed and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Now, see John Gilpin once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 

But, finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which galled him in his seat. 
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So " fair and softly," John did cry ; 

• But John did cry in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon 
In spite of curb or rein. 

So stooping down, as he needs must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamed, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button failing both, 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The botties he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out. Well done ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around, 
He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

nris for a thousand pound. 
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And still, as fast as he drew near, 

*Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As basted they had been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife. 

From the balcony, espied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here's the house ! " 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinnner waits, and we are tired ! " 

Said GiJpin— " So am I \" 
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But, yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? — ^his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which brings me to 

The middle of my song. — 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till, at his friend's the calender, 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, surprised to see 

His friend in such a trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : — 

" What news, what news ? — the tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall ; 
Say, why bare-headed you are come ; 

Or why you come at all." 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke ; 

" I came because your horse would come. 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road.'* 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house weiiX. m \ 
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When straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that .flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held thejn up, and Sjx his turn 
Thus showed his jeady wit ; 

" My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs j:nust fit 

" But let me scrape the dirt away, 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, '* It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare. 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For while he spake, a bra)ring ass 

Did sing most Joud and clear. 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped oflf with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at firsts 

For why? — they were top big. 
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Now Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said, 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; ' 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 
The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With post-boy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry : 

"Stop thief! — stop thief! — a highwayman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way. 

Did join in the piursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race ; 
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And so he did, and won it too ; 

For he first got to town : 
Nor stopped till where he had got up, 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing — Long live the king ! 

And Gilpin, long live he I 
And when he next does ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 



THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

(1752-1770-) 

Born at Bn t 1 where his father was *. schoolmaster, 
cated at tin. tol Du ^Lhool in that dty, and apprenHcei 
attorney when f urlteii leiis of age. He jjretended ti 
liiCoiLred 111 iIil niULi liiunl room of St. Mair de Ret 
diurch(Bnst)l) fr'ynn.iU'. ,.f ancient pbems and descript 
the city chur^hc^, and published them as the Writings of a 
named Kowley who flourished in the fifteenth centuty. 
subsequently proved thai these H'ere all written bv h 
When seventeen years old he left Bristol for London, 
hope of winning bread and fame by his pen. All his 
however, were frustrated, and in the bitterness of his disa; 
ment he comiiiitted suicide by taking jioison {1770) wh 
quite eighteen years of age. 

ON RESIGNATION. 

O God, whose thunder shakes the sky. 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys, 

To Thee, my only rock, I fly, 
Thy mercy in Thy justice praise. 

The mystic mazes of Thjr will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 

Are past the powers of human skill ; 
But what the Eternal acts is right 
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O teach me in the trying hour, 

When anguish swells the dewy tear, 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power, 
Thy goodness love, Thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but Thee, 

Encroaching sought a boundless sway, 

Omniscience could the danger see, 
And mercy look the cause away. 

Then why, my soul, dost thou complain ? 

Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 

For God created all to bless. 

But, all ! my breast is human still ; 

The rising sigh, the falling tear. 
My languid vitals* feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resigned, 
I'U thank the infliction of the blow. 

Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
Nor let the gush of misery flow. 

The gloomy mantle of the night, 
Which on my sinking spirit steals. 

Will vanish at the morning light. 

Which God, my East, my Sun, reveals. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 
(1759— 1796.) 

Born near the Bridge of Doon, in the parish of Alloway, 
Ayrshire. His parents were in humble circumstances, and 
when only eleven years of age, Robert was taken from school 
to help on his father's farm. In early youth had to contend 
much with adverse circumstances ; and as he grew up he con- 
tracted habits of improvidence and dissipation. His first volume 
of poems, published in 1786, established his fame as a poet. In 
1788 he took a farm near Dumfries, and soon after settling upon 
it obtained the post of exciseman. The farm proved a failure, 
and Bums went to live at Dumfries on his salary of £70 a year — 
his salary as a revenue officer. Here sickness and debt severely 
harassed him, and he died at Dumfries on the 2ist of July 1790. 
Bums is celebrated chiefly for his Lines to a Mountain Daisy ; 
Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson ; The Cottar's Saturday 
Night ; Tarn 0^ Shanter, Lament for James Earl of Glencaim^ 
and his Songs, among which may be mentioned his Highland 
Mary ; To Mary in Heaven ; Scots wha hae^ etc. 



HIGHLAND MARY.* 

Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
' The castle o' Montgomery, 
Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie If 
There simmer first unfaulds her robes, 

And there they langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 

O' my sweet Highland Mary. 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk. 
How rich the hawthorn's blossom, 

As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasped her to my bosom ! 



* Mary Campbell, a dairymaid. 
f Muddy, 
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The golden hours, on angel-wings, 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

Wi* mony a vow, and locked embrace. 

Our parting was fu* tender ; 
And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder ; 
But, oh ! fell death's untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! 
Now green's the sod, and cauld's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary. 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kissed sae fondly ! 
And closed, for aye, the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 

The heart that loved me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom's core. 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 

TO MARY IN HEAVEN.* 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray. 
That lovest to greet the early mom ! 

Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

— - ■' r 

* Highland Mary (Mary Campbell), to whom Bums was much 
attached, and to whom he was about to be married. Before 
visiting her relatives in order to make preparations for her 
wedding, she met Bums in a sequestered spot on the banks of 
the river Ayr. There, on a Sunday, they plighted their vows 
over an open Bible, and took water in their hands from the river, 
and scattered it in the air to intimate that as the stream was 
pure so were their intentions. They then parted, but never met 
again. On returning from her friends, Mary caught a malignant 
fever, and died before Bums even heard of Viet vSives^. 
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O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 

Overhung with wild woods, thickening, green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene : 
The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaimed the speed of wingfed day. 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes 

And fondly broods with miser-care ! 
Time but the impression deeper makes. 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy blissful place of rest? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast. 

BRUCE TO HIS TROOPS, BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to victory ! 
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NoVs the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or free-man fa'. 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By our sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins. 
But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die ! 

LAMENT FOR JAMES, EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 

The wind blew hollow frae the hills. 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Looked on the fading yellow woods 

That waved o'er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craigy steep, a bard, 

Laden with years and meikle pain, 
In loud lament bewailed his lord. 

Whom death had all untimely ta'en. 

He leaned him to an ancient aik. 

Whose trunk was mouldering down with years 
His locks were bleached white wi' time. 

His hoary cheek was wet wi' tears ! 
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And as he touched his trembling harp, 
And as he tuned his doleful sang, 

The winds, lamenting through their caves, 
To echo bore the notes alang. 

" Ye scattered birds, that faintly sing, 

The relics of the vernal quire ! 
Ye woods that shed on a* the winds 

The honours of the aged year ! 
A few short months, and, glad and gay, 

Again ye*ll charm the ear and e'e ; 
But nocht in all revolving time 

Can gladness bring again to me. 

I am a bending aged tree. 

That long has stood the wind and rain. 
But now has come a cruel blast, 

And my last hald of earth is gane : 
Nae leaf o' mine shall greet the spring, 

Nae simmer sun exalt my bloom ; 
But I maun lie before the storm. 

And ithers plant them in my room. 

I've seen sae monie changefu' years, 

On earth I am a stranger grown ; 
I wander in the ways of men. 

Alike unknowing and unknown : 
Unheard, unpitied, unrelieved, 

I bare alane my lade o* care. 
For silent, low on beds of dust. 

Lie a' that would my sorrows share. 

And last (the sum of a' my griefs !) 
My noble master lies in clay ; 

The flower amang our barons bold. 
His country's pride, his country's stay : 
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In weaiy being now I pine, 

For a' the life of life is dead, 
And hope has left my aged ken, 
. On forward wing for ever fled. 

Awake thy last sad voice, my harp ! 

The voice of woe and wild despair ; 
Awake, resoimd thy latest lay. 

Then sleep in silence evermair : 
And thou, my last, best, only friend, 

That fiUest an untimely tomb ! 
Accept this tribute from the bard 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. 

In Poverty's low barren vale, 

Thick mists obscure, involved me round ; 
Though oft I turned the wistful eye, 

Nae ray of fame was to be found : 
Thou found'st me, like the morning sun 

That melts the fog in limpid air ; 
The friendless bard and rustic song 

Became alike thy fostering care. 

Oh why has worth so short a date ? 

While villains ripen grey with time. 
Must thou, the noble, generous, great. 

Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ? 
Why did I live to see that day ! 

A day to me so full of woe ! 
Oh, had I met the mortal shaft 

Which laid my benefactor low ! 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And a' that thou hast done fox m^ ^'' 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

(1770-1850.) 

Born at Cockermouth in Cumberland. Received his elementary 
education at Hawkshead Grammar School, Lancashire, and 
subsequently entered St. John's College, Cambridge. About 
the year 18 13 he settled among the hills of Cumberland, and for 
more than forty years dwelt at Rydal Mount, a cotts^ command- 
ing views of Windermere, Grasmere, and of some of the most 
picturesque mountain scenery in the "Lake District." On his 
settlement at Rydal Mount, received the lucrative appointment 
of Distributor of Stamps for Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
In 1840 resigned this in favour of his son, and soon afterwards 
a pension of ;f 300 a year was conferred upon him by the crown, 
on the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel. On the death of 
Southey in 1843, was appointed poet laureate, after which his" 
muse was almost wholly silent. Wordsworth died at Rydal 
Mount on the 7th of April, 1850, and was buried in Grasmere 
churchyard. His chief works are: — The Excursion; The 
White Doe of Rylstone ; Peter Bell ; Yarrow Revisited ; Lines 
on Revisiting the Wye j The Prelude j Ode to Duty ; Lucy Gray^ 
etc. 

WE ARE SEVEN. 

A SIMPLE child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 
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'' Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they? I pray you tell." 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the churchyard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 



(( 



You say that two at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be ? " 

Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie. 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

" You run about my little maid ! 

Your limbs they are alive ! 
If two are in the churchyard laid. 

Then ye are only five I" 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 

My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. . 
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And, (rflen after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 

And then she went away. 

So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 
" If they two are in heaven ? " 

The little maiden did reply, 
" O master ! we are seven." 

** But they are dead ; those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven ! ** 
HTwas throwing words away \ for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven.'' 



LUCY GRAY. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray ; 

And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 

The solitary child. 
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No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door. 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the 5weet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen- 

" To-night will be a stormy night, 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow." 

" That, father, I will gladly do ; 

'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two ; 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a fagot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down. 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 
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At daybreak on a. hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridlge of wood 
A furlong from the door. 

And turning homeward, now they cried^ 
" In heaven we all shall meet," 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet, 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed — 
The marks were still the same ; 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 
Aid to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
The footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank — 
And farther there were none ; 

Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 

In distant countries have I been. 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in th$ public roads alone. 
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But such a one^ oa English ground. 
And in the broad highway, I met > 
Along the broad highway he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet, 
Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad ; 
And in his arms a lamb he had. 
He saw me, and he turned aside, 
As if he wished himself to hide : 
Then with his coat he made essay 
To wipe those briny tears away. 
I followed him, and said, *' My friend. 
What ails you ? wherefore weep you so ?" 
— " 3hame on me, sir ! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow. 
To-day I fetched him from the rock ; 
He is the last of all my flock. 

" When I was young, a single man. 
And after youthful follies ran, 
Though little given to care and thought. 
Yet, so it was, a ewe I bought ; 
And other sheep from her I raised. 
As healthy sheep as you might see ; 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 
Of sheep I numbered a full score, 
And every year increased my store. 
Year after year my stock it grew ; 
And from this one, this single ewe. 
Full fifty comely sheep I raised. 
As sweet a flock as ever grazed ! 
Upon the mountain did they feed. 
They throve, and we at home did thrive. 
— This lusty lamb, of all my store. 
Is all that is alive ; 
And now I care not if we die, 
And pqrish all of poverty. 
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" Six children, sir ! had I to feed ; 
Hard labour in a time of need ! 
My pride was tamed, and in our grief 
I of the parish asked reUeC 

They said I was a wealthy man ; 
My sheep upon the mountain fed, 
And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread." 
* Do this : how can we give to you,* 
They cried, * what to the poor is due ?' 

" I sold a sheep, as they had said, 
And bought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food^ 
For me — it never did me good 
A woeful time it was for me. 
To see the end of all my gains. 
The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains. 
To see it melt like snow away ! 
For me it was a woeful day. 

" Another still ! and still another ! 

A littie lamb, and then its mother ! 

It was a vein that never stopped — 

Like blood-drops from my heart they dropped. 

Till thirty were not left alive 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one, 

And I may say, that many a time 

I wished they all were gone : 

They dwindled one by one away ; 

For me it was a woeful day. 

" To wicked deeds I was inclined. 
And wicked fancies crossed my mind ; 
And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought he knew some ill of me* 
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No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease, within doors or without ; 
And crazily, and wearily, 
I went my wcark about 
Oft-times I thought to run away ; 
For me it was a woeful day. 

** Sir ! 'twas a precious flock to me. 

As dear as my own children be ; 

For daily with my growing store 

I loved my children more and more. 

Alas ! it was an evil time ; 

God cursed rate in my sore distress ; 

I prayed, yet every day I thought 

I loved my children less ; 

And every week, and every day," 

My flock it seemed to melt away. 

*^ They dwindled, sir, sad sight to see ! 

From ten to fiv-e, from five to three, 

A lamb, a wether, and a ewe ; — 

And then at last, from three to two ; 

And, of my fifty, yesterday 

I had but only one ; 

And here it lies upon my arm. 

Alas ! and I have none ; 

To-day I fetched it from the rock — 

It is the last of all my flock." 



A TRUE WOMAN. 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes are stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight *s, too, her dusky hair ; 
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But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free,^ 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 



ODE TO DUTY. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove j 

Thou who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity ! 
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There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 
May joy be theirs while Ufe shall last ! 
And thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand 
fast! 

Serene will be our days and bright. 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light. 

And joy its own security. 

And blest are they who in the main 

This faith, even now, do entertain : 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 

Full oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task imposed, from day to day ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

iThrough no disturbance of my soul. 

Or strong compunction in me wrought^ 

% supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought ; 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose which ever is the same. 
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Stem lawgiver 1 yet thou dost wear 
The Gk>dhead*5 most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars iOrom wrong : 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh ! let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give \ 

And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live 



SONNET TO MILTON. 

Milton, thou sliouldst be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men j 

Oh, raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on lifers common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The Jowliest duties on itself did lay. 
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ODE ON THE INTIMATIONS OF IMMOR- 
TALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY 

CHILDHOOD.* 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earthy and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may. 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more ! 

The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the jose, — 

The moon doth with delight 
Look around her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thou^t of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, — 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong : 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
TTie winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 



* It must be borne in mind that what is here given is only an 
extract from the Oder 
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And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday \ — 
Thou child of joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd boy ! 

Ye blessfed creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth itself is adorning, 

This sweet May morning ; 
And the children are pulling, 

On every side. 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
— But there's a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that's gone : 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star. 

Hath had elsewhere his setting. 
And Cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(1771— 1832.) 

Born in Edinburgh. Educated for the law, and called to the 
bar in 1792, but soon afterwards devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to literature. Scott's first great work ( The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel) met with immediate and great success ; and the 
pecuniary results of his subsequent literary efforts were such as 
enabled him to make Abbotsford a residence worthy of a Scotch 
laird. He entered into partnership with the printing firm of 
Ballant3n[ie & Co., which became bankrupt in 1825, with debts 
amoimting to considerably more than ;^ioo,ocx), for the whole 
of which Scott was liable. When fifty-five years old, he set to 
work vigorously to clear off, by his pen, this immense debt, and 
very materially diminished it during the remaining five or six 
years of his life. It was afterwards completely liquidated by 
the profits on the sale of his works. In the midst of toil and 
anxiety, Scott was struck with paralysis (1830), and in the 
hope of deriving benefit from a change of scene, he spent 
some months of 1831 in Italy. On his way hoine paraly- 
sis again struck him. His earnest wish now was to diie, sur- 
rounded by his children, at his beloved Abbotsford. This wish 
was realized on the 21st of September, 1832, and five days later 
his body was reposing by the side of his wife's in DiTburgh 
Abbey. 

Scott*s works are very numerous. His chief poems are The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Marmion ; The Lady of the Lake. 
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His most celebrated prose works are WiaverUy ; Guy Manner' 
ing ; The Antiquary ; The Heart of Midlothian ; Old Mortality ; 
Jvanhoe'', Kenilworth ; Peveril of the Peak ; Tales of a Grand- 
father ; Life of Napoleon ; etc 



THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ! - 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim : 
Despite those titles, power, and pel^ 
The wretch concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, imhonoured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia 1 stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child 1 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires, what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what hath been; 

Seems as to me of all bereft, 

Sole fiiends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ilL 
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By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way ; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone. 
The bard may draw his parting groan. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

MELROSE ABBEY. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower. 

Where buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery 

And the scrolls that te^ch thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave,- — 

Then go, but go alone the while ; 

Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 

And home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

Ibid, 

HELVELLYN. 

CLIMBED the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty 
and wide ; 
Lll was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
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On the right Striden-edge round the Red-tarn was 

bending, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending. 
When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer 

had died. 

Dark-green was that spot 'mid the brown mountain- 
heather, 

Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay ; 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather. 

Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless 
clay. 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended ; 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended. 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou num- 
ber. 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And oh, was it meet that — no requiem read o'er him. 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him. 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before 
him — 
Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has yielded. 
The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted 
hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 
And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 
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Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 

gleaming. 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are beam- 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, — 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain 
lamb. 
When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in 
stature. 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying. 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying. 
In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 

THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek and tresses grey, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the bards was he. 
Who sang of Border chivalry. 
For, well-a-day ! 'their date was fled. 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled, light as lark at morn ; 
No longer courted and caressed, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured, to lord and lady gay, 
The unpremeditated lay. 

o 1 
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Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 
The bigots of the iron time 
Had called his harmless art a crime. 
A wandering harper scorned and poor, 
He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The minstrel gazed with wistfiil eye — 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 
With hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled portal-arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess marked his weary pace. 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell. 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity. 
Though bom in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom. 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied. 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain. 

Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 

He thought e'en yet, the sooth to speak. 

That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 
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The humble boon was soon obtained \ 
The aged minstrel audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she, with all her ladies sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 
For when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain — 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string's according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then he said, he would full fain 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls. 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to king Charles the good, 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made ; 
And oft he shook his hoary head ; 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raised his face and smiled ; 
And lighted up his faded eye. 
With all a poet^ ecstasy. 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot \ 
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With fruitless labour Clara bound 

And strove to staunch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers ; 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle^ borne down by the flying 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the 
dying /^^ 

So the notes rung ; 
" Avoid thee, fiend ! — ^with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss ! 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this." 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on ! " 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

Marmion. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

(1773-1834.) 

Born at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, and educated at Christ's 
Hospital, London, and Jesus College, Cambridge. At Christ's 
Hospital began his cherished friendship with Charies Lamb, 
the author of Essays by Elia. Resided for some years in the 
Lake District on terms of intimacy with Wordsworth and 
Southey. During the last twenty years, of his life lived at 
Highgate, near London, where he died in 1834. His poetical 
works are: — Christabel (a fragment); The Ancient Mariner; 
Ode to Mont Blanc ; Genevieve^ etc. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 
They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder : 

A dreary sea now flows between ; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, . 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Christabel, 
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FROM "THE ANCIENT MARINER." 

Oh sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

*Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 
While each to his great Father bends. 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 

GENEVIEVE. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 
When midway on the mount I lay. 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve. 
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She leaned against the arm^d man. 
The statue of the armfed knight ; 
She stood and listened to my harp 
Amid the hngering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story, — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary : 

She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
Fbr well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined : and ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love, 
• Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight. 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night \ 
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That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiftil and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight ! 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leaped amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land : — 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain. 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; — 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; — 

His dying words — ^but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ! 
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She wept with pity and delight ; 
She blushed with love, and maiden shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half inclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked u]), 
And gazed upon my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The beating of her heart. 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 



HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE 

OF CHAMOUNY. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arvd and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth the silent sea of pines, 

How silently ! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge I But when I look again, 
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It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing — then. 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven. 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my h)rmn ! 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
Oh struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn. 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake, oh wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death. 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks. 
For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life. 



>*- 
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Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! Silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen, full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ! 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice ; 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds. 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt th' eternal frost ! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest I 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
^Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 
Thou too, again, stupendous Mountain ! thou. 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base. 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears^ 
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Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me, — rise, oh, ever rise ; 
Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ; 
Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky. 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun. 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

(1774— 1843.) 

Born in Bristol, where his father was a linen-draper, and edu- 
cated at Westminster and Balliol College, Oxford. After quit- 
ting Oxford, he associated much with Coleridge and a young 
Bristol quaker, named I^vell, and the three young men married 
three sisters. In their enthusiasm, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Lovell had formed a plan to go out together to the wilds of 
North America, and set up what they called a Pantisocrasy, in 
which they were to return to the patriarchal mode of life. This 
scheme, however, they never attempted to carry into effect. In 
the early part of the present century Southey settled at Greta, 
near Keswick, where he continued to reside till his death. In 
1813, was appointed Poet Laureate, and in 1835, a pension of 
;f 300 a year was bestowed upon him by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. Died in 1843, and was buried in Crosthwaite 
churchyard, where had been already interred his first wife and 
some of his children. Southey's chief poetical works are : — 
TTialaba the Destroyer ; The Curse of Kehama ; jpoan of Arc; The 
Vision of Judgment^ and numerous ballads and minor pieces. 

THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS, AND HOW 
HE GAINED THEM. 

" You are old. Father William," the young man cried, * 
" The few locks which are left you are grey ; 

You are hale. Father William, a hearty old man, 
iVow tell me the reason, I pray." 
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" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

" You are old, Father William,** the young man cried, 

" And pleasures with you pass away, 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone : 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" In the days of my youth,*' Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past.** 

" You are old, Father William,*' the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.** 

" I am cheerful, young man,** Father William replied, 

"Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 

And He has not forgotten my age." 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar*s work was done ; 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

That he beside the rivulet. 
In playing there, had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about, 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in the great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 

My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by. 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then. 
And new-bom infant died. 
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But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro* won 
And our good Prince Eugene. — " 

" Why *twas a very wicked thing !" 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory. 

And everybody praised the Duke 

Who such a fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " — 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
** Why that I cannot tell, " said he ; 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

No stir on the air, no swell on the sea, 
The ship was still as she might be : 
The sails from heaven received no motion ; 
The keel was steady in the ocean. 

With neither sign nor sound of shock, 
The waves flowed o'er the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell, 

The pious abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung. 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

"A 1 
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When the rock was hid by the tempest swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the abbot of Aberbrothock. 

The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker spot on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked the deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

His eye was on the bell and float, — 
Quoth he, " My men, put down the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, — 
I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock. " 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go. 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound ; 
The bubbles rose, and burst around. 
Quoth he, " Who next comes to the rock 
Won't bless the priest of Aberbrothock. " 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the sea for many a day : 
And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his way for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day ; 
At evening it hath died away. 

" Canst hear, " said one, ** the breakers roar ? 
For yonder methinks should be the shore. 
Now, where we are, I cannot tell, — 
I wish we heard the Inchcape Bell." 
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They hear no sound — the swell is strong, 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along ; 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,— 
" Oh heavens ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
And cursed himself in his despair ; 
And wa,ves rush in on every side, — 
The ship sinks fast beneath the tide. 



MARY THE MAID OF THE INN. 

Who is yonder poor maniac, whose wildly-fixed eyes 

Seem a heart overcharged to express ? 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs ; 
She never complains, but her silence implies 

The composure of settled distress. 

No aid, no compassion the maniac will seek ; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 
Through her rags do the winds of the winter blow 

bleak 
On her poor withered bosom half bare; and her 
cheek 
Has the deathly pale hue of despair. 

Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day. 

Poor Mary the maniac has been. 
The traveller remembers who journeyed this way 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary the maid of the inn. 

Her cheerful address filled the guests with delight, 

As she welcomed them in with a smile ; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish affright, 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night, 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 
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She loved ; and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hoped to be happy for life : 
But Richard was idle and worthless, and they 
Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and say, 

That she was too good for his wife. 

'Twas in autumn ; and stormy and dark was the night. 

And fast were the windows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjo)ning the fire that burnt bright ; 
And smoking in silence, with tranquil delight, 

They listened to hear the wind roar. 

" *Tis pleasant," cried one, " seated by the fireside, 

To hear the wind whistle without." 
" What a night for the Abbey ! " his comrade replied, 
" Methinks a man's courage would now be well tried. 

Who should wander the ruins about. 

I myself, like a schoolboy, should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could fancy I saw, half-persuaded by fear, 
Some ugly old Abbot's grim spirit appear. 

For this wind might awaken the dead ! " 

" I'll wager a dinner," the other one cried, 
" That Mary would venture there now." 

" Then wager and lose ! " with a sneer he replied ; 

" I'll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 
And faint if she saw a white cow.'* 

" Will Mary this charge on her courage allow?" 

His companion exclaimed with a smile ; 
" I shall win, — for I know she will venture there now, 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good humour did Mary comply, 

And her way to the Abbey she bent. 
The night it was dark, and the wind it was high ; 
And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 

She shivered with cold as she went. 
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O'er the path so well known still proceeded the maid, 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 

Through the gateway she entered, she felt not afraid ; 

Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 

All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howled dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-covered fragments still fearless she past, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last. 

Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 

Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 

And hastily gathered the bough ; 
When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear : 
She paused, and she listened, all eager to hear, 

And her heart panted fearfully now. 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head. 
She listened, — nought else could she hear : 

The wind ceased ; her heart sunk in her bosom with 
dread, 

For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, 

She crept to conceal herself there : 
That instant the moon o*er a dark cloud shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear. 

And between them a corpse did they bear. 

Then Mary cduld feel her heart-blood curdle cold ! 

Again the rough wind hurried by ; 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold, 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled — 

She fell, and expected to die. 

'* Curse the hat ! " he exclaims. " Nay, come on here, 
and hide 
The dead body," his comrade te^Ueis. 
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She beholds them in safety pass on by her side — 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage suppHed, 
And fast through the Abbey she flies. 

She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the door, 

She gazed horribly eager around, 
Then her limbs could support their faint burden no 

more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor, 

Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 

For a moment the hat met her view ; — 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 
For — O God ! what cold horror then thrilled through 
her heart 
When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands on the common hard by. 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; 
His irons you still from the road may espy ; 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks, with a sigh, 

Of poor Mary the maid of the inn. 



THE CROSS ROADS. 

There was an old man breaking stones 

To mend the turnpike way : 
He sat him down beside a brook. 
And out his bread and cheese he took, 
For now it was midday. 

He leant his back against a post. 

His feet the brook ran by ; 
And there were water-cresses growing, 
And pleasant was the water's flowing, 

Yor he was hot and dry. 
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A soldier with his knapsack on, 

Came travelling o'er the down ; 
The sun was strong and he was tired ; 
And he of the old man inquired 

How far to Bristol town. 

" Half an hoiu:*s walk for a young man, 

By lanes and fields and stiles ; 
But you the footpath do not know. 
And if along the road you go. 

Why then *tis three good miles." 

The soldier took his knapsack off, 

For he was hot and dry ; 
And out his bread and cheese he took. 
And he sat down beside the brook. 

To dine in company. 

" Old friend, in faith," the soldier says, 

" I envy you almost ; 
My shoulders have been sorely prest, 
And I should like to sit and rest 

My back against that post." 

The old man laughed and moved — " I wish 

It were a great armed chair ; 
But this may help a man at need. 
Andyet it was a cursed deed 

That ever brought it there. 

There's a poor girl lies buried here 

Beneath this very place. 
The earth upon her corpse is prest. 
The stake is driven into her breast. 

And a stone is on her face." 

The soldier had but just leant back. 

And now he half rose up ; 
" There's sure no harm in dining here. 
My friend ? and yet to be sincere 

I should not like to sup." 
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" God rest her ; she is still enough 

Who sleeps beneath my feet ! " 
The old man cried. " No harm I trow 
She ever did herself, though now 
She lies where four roads meet 

I have past by about that hour 

When men are not most brave ; 
It did not make my heart to fail, 
And I have heard the nightingale 
Sing sweetly on the grave. 

I have past by about that hour 

When ghosts their freedom have ; 
But there was nothing here to fright, 
And I have seen the glowworm's light, 
Shine on the poor girl's grave. 

There's one who like a Christian lies 

Beneath the church tree's shade ; 
I'd rather go a long mile round 
Than pass at evening through the ground 
Wherein that man is laid. 

A decent burial that man had, 

The bell was heard to toll. 
In silent pomp they laid him down, — 
But for all the wealth in Bristol town 

I would not be with his soul ! 

Didst see a house below the hill. 
Which the winds and the rains destroy ? 

The man in that farmhouse did dwell, 

And I remember it full well 
When I was a growing boy. 

And she was a poor parish girl, 
Who came up from the West ; 

From service hard she ran away. 

And at that house in evil day 
WsLS taken in to rest. 
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A man of a bad name was he ; 

An evil life he led ; 
Passion made his dark face turn white ; 
And his grey eyes were large and light, 

And in anger they grew red. 

The man was bad, the mother worse, — 

Bad fruit of an evil stem ! 
Twould make your hair to stand on end, 
If I should tell to you, my friend. 

The things that were told of them ! 

Didst see an outhouse standing by ? 

The walls alone remain ; 
It was a stable then, but now 
The mossy roof has fallen through. 

All rotted by the rain. 

This poor girl she had served with them 

Some half a year or more. 
When she was found hung up one day. 
Stiff as a corpse, and cold as clay. 

Behind the stable door. 

It is a wild and lonesome place ; 

No hut or house is near \ 
Should one meet a murderer there alone, 
'Twere vain to scream, and the dying groan 

Could never reach mortal ear. 

And there were strange reports about ; 

But still the coroner found 
That she by her own hand had died. 
And should buried be by the wayside. 

And not in Christian ground. 

This was the very place he chose. 

Just where these four roads met, 
And I was one among the throng 
That hither followed them along : 

I shall never the sight forget 1 
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They carried her upon a board, 
In the clothes in which she died ; 

I saw the cap blow off her head, 

Her face was of a dark, dark red, 
Her eyes were starting wide : 

I think they could not have been closed. 

So widely did they strain. 
I never saw so dreadful a sight. 
And it often made me wake at night. 

For I saw her face again. 

They laid her here where four roads meet, 

Beneath this very place. 
The earth upon her corpse was prest. 
This post is driven into her breast, 

And a stone is on her face." 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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unites Daughter, etc, 

TO THE RAINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 
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Still seem as to my childhood's sight 

A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When science from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 

Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign 1 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 

And the -fast poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the poet's theme 1 
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The earth to thee her incense yields. 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

AVhen glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down 1 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 

LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye would cross Loch-Gyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

" Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 
And this Lord UUin's daughter. 

And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together ; 

For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who would cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover? " 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" 111 go my chief — I'm ready : 
It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady : 

And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 

1*11 row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm^d men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" O haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather, 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When, oh I too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord UUin reached that fatal shore 

His wrath was changed to wailing — 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover ! 
One lovely arm was stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 
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" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

" Across this stormy water ; 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief — 

My daughter !■:— oh ! my daughter 1 " 

'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child — 

And he was left lamenting. 

THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All boundless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ! 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ! 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery ! 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave 1 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 
Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirit of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves. 
Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore. 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow : 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand. 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

* Or the battle of Copenhagen, in which Sir Hyde Parker and 
Nelson captured and destroyed the whole of the Danish fleet 
(1801). 
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It was ten of April mom by the chime : 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 
" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried ; when each 

gun, 
From its adamantine lips, 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse • 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havock did not slack, 
Till a feeble cheer, the Dane, 
To our cheering, sent us back : — 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 
Then ceased — ^and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail ; 
Or, in conflagration pale. 
Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o'er the wave ; 
" Ye are brothers ; ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 
So peace instead of death let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 
With the crews, at England's feet. 
And make submission meet 
To our king." 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 

\ 1 
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And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 
As death withdrew his shades from the day ; 
While the sun looked shining bright, 
O'er a wide and woful sight 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light \ 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep. 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 
On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant good Riou : 
Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls. 
And the mermaid's song condoles. 
Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 
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THE POWER OF GOD. 

Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee ! 

Where'er we turn, Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

When day with farewell beam delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven, 

Those hues that make the sun's decline. 

So soft, so radiant. Lord, are Thine. 

When night, with wings of starry gloom. 
Overshadows all the earth and skies. 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes, 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord, are Thine. 
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When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh, 

And every flower the Summer wreathes, 
Is bom beneath that kindling eye : 

Where'er we turn. Thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are Thine. 



O THOU WHO DRY'ST THE MOURNER'S 

TEAR I 

O Thou who dry*st the mourner's tear ! 

How dark this world would be, 
If, when deceived and wounded here. 

We could not fly to Thee. 
The firiends, who in our sunshine live, 

When winter comes are flown ; 
And he, who has but tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone. 
But Thou wilt heal that broken heart. 

Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

When joy no longer soothes or cheers. 

And e'en the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears, 

Is dimmed and vanished too, — 
Oh ! who would bear life's stormy doom, 

Did not Thy wing of love 
Come, brightly wafting through the gloom 

Our peace-branch from above ? 
Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright. 

With more than rapture's ray ; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

'Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes. 

To give sigh for sigh. 

I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 

To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 

Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When friendships decay. 
And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh I who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

When through life unblest we rove. 

Losing all that made life dear. 
Should some notes, we used to love 

In days of boyhood, meet our ear. 
Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 

Wakening, thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles again 

In faded eyes that long have wept 



( 
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Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of Oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 

That once we heard in happier hours. 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So, when pleasure's dream is gone. 

Its memory lives in music's breath. 

Music ! oh, how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell I 
Why should feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
Friendship's balmy words may feign ; 

Love's are e'en more false than they ; 
Oh 'tis only music's strain 

Can sweetly soothe, and not betray ! 



REMEMBER MK 

Go where glory waits thee. 
But while fame elates thee. 

Oh, still remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest. 

Oh, then remember me. 
Other arms may press thee. 
Dearer friends caress thee. 
All the joys that bless thee 

Sweeter far may be ; 
But when friends are nearest. 
And when joys are dearest, 

Oh, then remember me. 

When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest. 
Oh, then remember me. 
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Think, when home returning, 
Bright weVe seen it burning ; 

Oh, thus remember me. 
Oft as summer closes. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses. 

Once so loved by thee ; 
Think of her who wove them. 
Her who made thee love them ; 

Oh, then remember me. 

When, around thee dying 
Autumn leaves are lying. 

Oh, then remember me. 
And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing. 

Oh, still remember me. 
Then, should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 
To thy heart appealing. 

Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee, — 

Oh, then remember me. 

INSTABILITY OF AFFECTION. 

Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough. 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air — a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken — 
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O love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
Till fast declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone ; 
And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds — or like the stream. 
That smiling left the mountain's brow. 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below. 
Breaks into floods that part for ever. 

Laila Rookh, 



LORD BYRON. 

(1788— 1824.) 

Born in Holies Street, London, and received his early education 
at various schools in Aberdeen, whither his mother had retired 
on separating from her husband. Captain B)rron. When ten 
years old he succeeded to his imcle's title and estates, and Mrs. 
Byron and the yoimg peer immediately removed to the family 
seat, Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire. Byron*s education 
was further carried on at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Two years were spent in foreign travel, and on his return he took 
his seat as a peer in the House of Lords. In 181 5 married Miss 
Millbanke, but the imion proved an unhappy one, and in twelve- 
months it was dissolved. In i8i6 Byron left England, and never 
returned to it. He led a restless and wandering life for several 
years, and, in 1823, threw himself with much enthusiasm into 
the Greek war of independence against the Turks. He helped 
the Greeks with his money and advice ; and was looking forward 
with much eagerness to an attack on Lepanto when he was seized 
by fever, of which he died at Missolonghi, in 1824. The poet's 
body was brought to England, and interred at Hucknall, near 
Newstead. 

Byron's chief works are : — Hours of Idleness ; The Giaour ; 
The Bride of Abydos ; English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; The 
Prisoner of Chillon ; Hebrew Melodies ; Childe Harold^ s Pil' 
.Srimage ; Donjuan^ etc. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

Hebrew Melodies. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot marked with no colossal bust. 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
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None ; but the morars truth tells simpler so : 
As the ground was before, thus let it be. 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 
And is this all the world has gained by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields, king-making Victory ? 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousands hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is ! — ^it is ! — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, — 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hiurying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
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And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life frona out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 
The mustering squadron and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe ! They come !" 

And wild and high the "Camerons' gathering" rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Alb)ni's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame, rings in each clansman's 
ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving — if aught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the unretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low 1 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beaut/s circle proudly gay; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms ; the day 
Battle's magnificently- stem array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover — ^heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent ! 

Childe Harold. 

SOLITUDE. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean, — 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and see her stores un- 
rolled. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less. 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

Ibid. 

THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
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Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Soimds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved. 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so 
moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one goodnight carol more. 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill. 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill. 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ibid. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN GREECE. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress 
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(Before Decay's eflfacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers). 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And — ^but for that sad and shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now. 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 
The first, last look, by death revealed I 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness of death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherished 
earth! 
Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain cave 
Was Freedom's home, or Glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
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Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 

O servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown. 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of the former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die thsui shame : 
For Freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece ; thy living page. 
Attest it many a deathless age ! 
While kings in dusty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid. 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command, 
The mountains of their native land ; 
There points thy muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 

The Giaour, 

THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung ; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

K 
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The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero*s harp, the lover's lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest" 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis, 

And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations, — all were his I 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth, render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae. 
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What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we conie !" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates, 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock and Parga's shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
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Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells : 

In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die ; 

A. land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Don Juan. 



FARE THEE WELL.* 

Fare thee well ! and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well ; 
E'en though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee. 
Where thy head so oft hath lain. 

While that placid sleep came o'er thee 
Which thou ne'er canst know again : 

* These verses were addressed to Lady Byron, the poet's w 
who separated from him in 1816, taking with her their inf 
daughter — the Ada of Byron's poems. 
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Would that bresist, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee ; 

Though it smile upon the blow, 
E'en its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another's woe. 

Although my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not : 

Love may sink by slow decay. 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away. 

Still thine own its life retaineth ; 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 
And the undying thought which paineth 

Is — that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child's first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say " Father!" 
Though his care she must forego ? 

When her little hands shall press thee. 
When her lip to thine is pressed. 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had blessed. 
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Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more mayst see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 

All ray faults perchance thou knowest, 
All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where'er thou goest, 
Wither ; yet with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken, 

Pride, which not a world could bow. 

Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 
E'en my soul forsakes me now. 

But 'tis done — all words are idle ; 

Words from me are vainer still ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. 

Fare thee well ! — thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie ; 
Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this I scarce can die. 

CHARLES WOLFE. 
(1791-1823.) 

Born in Dublin, and educated at Winchester and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Took holy orders in 181 7, and was appointed to 
a curacy m the county of Tyrone. Hard parochial work, and 
inattention perhaps to his health, brought him to an early grave 
m 1823. Wolfe was the author of several small works ; but his 
tame a^ poet rests upon his well-known ode on The Burial of 
Str John Moore. ^ 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
M^^ *^^s corse to the ramparts we hurried : 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
^ er the grave where our hero we buried. 
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We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeams' misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow : 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

The foe and the stranger would tread o*er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. . 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
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MRS. HEMANS. 
(1794— 1835.) 

Born at Liverpool, where her father (whose name was Browne) 
was engaged as a merchant. Felicia Browne began to write 
poetry before she was nine years of age ; and her mother, a 
woman of intellectual culture and taste, encouraged her in the 
pursuit. In 1812 Miss Browne became the wife of Captain 
Hemans. The union, however, was not a happy one, and just 
before the birth of their fifth son a separation took place, Mrs. 
Hemans going to live with her widowai mother, near St. Asaph 
(North Wales). Here she devoted herself to literature, and the 
education of her family. In 1828 went to reside at Wavertree, 
near Liverpool ; afterwards removed to Dove's Nest, near 
Windermere, for one summer, and finally settled in Dublin, 
where she died in 1835, and was interred in St. Anne's Church. 

Mrs. Hemans's principal works are : — Hymns for Childhood ; 
The Songs of the Affections^ etc., including some of the most 
beautiful lyrical pieces in the language. 

** For permission to insert the accompanjdng specimens of 
Mrs. Hemans's poetry, the editor is indebted to the kindness of 
Messrs. Blackwood & Son. 

THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve. 
Called thy harvest-work to leave, — 
Pray : ere yet the dark hours be. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveller, in the stranger's land. 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 
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Warrior, that from battle won 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o*er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial plain ; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie, 
Heaven's first star alike ye see, — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 



THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty side by side. 

They filled one home with glee : 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 
The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight — 

Where are those dreamers now ? 

One midst the forests of the West, 

By a dark stream, is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest 

Far in the cedar shade. 
The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are drest 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapt his colours round his breast 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 
And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 
She faded midst Italian flowers. 

The last of that bright band. 
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And, parted thus, they rest who played 

Beneath the same green tree, 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ! 
They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

Aiid cheered with song the hearth, — 
Alas for love, if thou wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh earth ! 



THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night. 
With gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solenrn, yet sweet, the church bells' chime 

Floats through their woods at mom. 
All other sounds in that still time 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 
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The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves. 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the birds beneath their eaves. 

The free fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall. 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA.* 

Attend all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise, 
I tell of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient 

days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 

Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Ply- 
mouth Bay ; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet, beyond 

Aurigny's isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a 

mile : 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 

chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the 

wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's lofty 

hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast; 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many 

a post. 
With his white hair unbonnetted, the stout old sheriff 

comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound 

the drums ; 
The yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an 

ample space. 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 

Grace ; 

* The Editor is indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. for permission to insert this ballad. 
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And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 

bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 

down! 
So stalked he when he turned to fight, on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield : 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to 

bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunter lay. 
Ho ! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight ! ho ! scatter 

flowers, fair maids ! 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute ! ho ! gallants, draw 

your blades 1 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously— ye breezes, waft her 

wide ! 
Our glorious semper eadem — the banner of our pride ! 
The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold. 
The parting gleam of simshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold ; 
Night sank upon that dusky beach, and on the purple 

sea — 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddy stone to Berwick bounds, from L)mn to 

Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 

day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance 

spread : 
High on Saint Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
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Far on the deep the Spaniards saw, along each southern 

shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire ; 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves. 
The rugged miners pouted to war from Mendip's sun- 
less caves : 
0*er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbome's oaks, the 

fiery herald flew — 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge — the rangers 

of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells rang out, all night, fi-om 

Bristol town ; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton Down. 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the 

night. 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of 

blood-red light. 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the deathlike 

silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city 

woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering 

fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling 

spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 

voice of fear. 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer : 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of 

hurrying feet. 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down 

each rousing street : 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 
the din, 
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As fast from every village round the horse came spur- 
ring in ; 

And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike 
errand went ; 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 
of Kent : 

Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright 
coursers forth ; 

High on black Hampstead^s swarthy moor, they started 
for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded 
still ; 

All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night 
from hill to hill ; 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o*er Derwent*s 
rocky dales ; 

Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills 
of Wales ; 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 
lonely height ; 

Till streamed in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's 
crest of light. 

Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth, on Ely's 
stately fane. 

And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the bound- 
less plain : 

Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale 
of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's em- 
battled pile. 

And the red glare of Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle. 
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.^ us, then, be up and doing, 
^'^Vith a heart for any fate ; 
^ achieving, still pursuing, 
^arn to labour and to wait. 

Voices of the Night 





EXCELSIOR. 

<ies of night were falling fast, 
S^ an Alpine village passed 

"vvho bore 'mid snow and ice, 
^» with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

Was sad ; his eye beneath 
^e a falchion from its sheath ; 
^ silver clarion rung 
t^s of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

omes he saw the light 
Id fires gleam warm and bright ; 
spectral glaciers shone, 
is lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

Pass," the old man said \ 
the tempest overhead, 
torrent is deep and wide ! " 
^.t clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

the maiden said, " and rest 
^ad upon this breast ! " 
in his bright blue eye, 
"Answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior 1 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead diat slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living present ! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us. 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

Voices of the Night 



EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore *mid snow and ice, 
A banner, with the strange device, 

Excelsior 1 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 

Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

Excelsior ! 

" Try not the Pass," the old man said ; 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior I 

" Oh stay ! " the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 
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" Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last good-night. 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 

^ A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping, in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and grey. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior ! 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from niom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

Aiid hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff" from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise 1 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rej oicing — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 

For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought \ 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought ! 

\. 7. 
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THE BRIDGE. 

I STOOD on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o*er the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 

In the waters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 

Among the long, black rafters. 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 

As, sweeping and eddpng through them, 

Rose the belated tide ; 
And, streaming into the moonlight, 

The sea-weed floated wide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me. 

That filled my eyes with tears. 

How often, oh how often. 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and sky ! 

How often, oh how often, 

I hai wished that the ebbing tide 

Would bear me away on its bosom 
O'er the ocean wild and wide ! 
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For my heart was hot and restless, 

And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen frofai me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 

Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river, 
On its bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slow ! 

And for ever and for ever. 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions. 

As long as life has woes ; 

The moon and its broken reflection 

And its shadows shall appear. 
As the symbol of love in heaven. 

And its wavering image here. 

THE LIGHT OF STARS. 

The night is come, but not too soon ; 

And sinking silently. 
All silently, the little moon 

Drops down behind the sky. 
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There is no light in earth or heaven, 

But the cold light of stars ; 
And the first watch of night is given 

To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 
Oh, no ! from that blue tent above, 

A heroes armour gleams. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise. 

When I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies. 

The shield of that red star. 

star of strength, I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand. 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light. 
But the cold light of stars ; 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will. 

He rises in my breast. 
Serene, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self-possessed. 

And thou, too, whosoe'er thou art. 
That readest this brief psalm. 

As one by one thy hopes depart. 
Be resolute and calm. 

Oh, fear not in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know ere long. 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

Voicti of the Night 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 

Two angels — one of life, and one of death, — 
Passed o*er the village as the morning broke ; 

The dawn was on their faces ; and beneath, 

The sombre houses capped with plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same ; 

Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
And one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 

And one with asphodel? like flakes of light. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way : — 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 

" Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy belovbd are at rest ! " 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels. 
Descending at my door, began to knock ; * 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 

The waters sink before an earthquake's shock, 

I recognised the nameless agony — 

The terror and the tremor and the pain 

That oft before had filled and haunted me. 

And now returned with threefold strength again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest. 

And listened, for I thought I heard God's voice ; 

And, knowing whatsoe'er He sent was best. 
Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile that filled the house with light, 
" My errand is not death, but life," he said ; 

And, ere I answered, passing out of sight. 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 

'Twas at thy door, O friend, and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended \ and With voice divine 
Whispered a word that had a sound of dea.t\v. 
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Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom — 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is of God ! If He but wave His hand. 

The mists collect, the rains fall thick and loud ; 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo ! He looks back from the departing cloud. 

Angels of life and death alike are His ; 

Without His leave they pass no threshold o'er ; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this. 

Against His messengers to shut the door ? 

RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted ! 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise. 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapours ; 

Amid these earthly damps. 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers. 

May be heaven's distant lamps. 

There is no death ! What seems so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call death. 
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She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 

And Christ Himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion. 

By guardian angels led. 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 

In those bright realms of air ; 
Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 

The bond which nature gives. 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her ; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child \ 

But a fair maiden, in her Father's mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace \ 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion. 

And anguish long suppressed. 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean. 

That cannot be at rest, — 

We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 

We may not wholly stay ; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way. 

By the Fireside, 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT (an extract from). 

A SENSITIVE plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 

And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast, 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss, 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 
Like a doe in the noontide with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless sensitive plant. 

The snowdrop, and theft the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 
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Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess. 
Till they die of their own sweet loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale. 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue. 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew. 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense. 
It was felt hke an odour within the sense \ 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath addrest. 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast. 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup. 

Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through the clear dew on the tender sky ; 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuber-rose. 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

THE CLOUD. 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams ; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the svitv. 
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I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder — 

It struggles and howls by fits. 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea \ 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with^ his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit, 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardours of rest and love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 
As still as a brooding dove. 
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That orb^d maiden, with white fire laden, 

. Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o*er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer \ 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof : 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
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Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth surpass. 

Teach me, sprite or bird. 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so Divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant. 
Matched with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? What ignorance of pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee \ 
Thou lovest, but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 
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Yet if we could scorn 

Hate and pride and fear ; 
If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know; 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 



^^ 
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POETICAL GEMS.* 

Smooth run the waters where the brook is deep. 

Shaksperis Henry VL 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

Popis Essay on Man, 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

Keats' s Endytnion. 

There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently. 

Shakspere^s Much Ado about Nothing. 

It is a custom 
More honoured in the breach than the observance. 

Shakspere^s Hamlet, 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 

Shakspere^s Hamlet, 

I am a man 
More sinned against than sinning. 

Shakspere^s King Lear. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 

Shakspere's Henry V, 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shakspere^ s Julius Ccesar, 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shakspere's Merchant of Venice. 

* Most of these are "gems" which, in the opinion of the 
Editor, ought to find a place in the memory of all young people. 
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If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, — 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Popis Essay on Man, 

Order is Heaven's first law, and this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

Ibid. 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administered is best. 

Ibid, 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Pop^s Moral Essays, 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought ; 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

ThamsofCs Seasons, 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. 

LongfelloTV^s Evangeline, 

I doubt not, through the ages one increasing purpose 

runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 

of the suns. 

Tennysoris Locksley Hall, 

To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Shaksperis Hamlet, 

It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but tyrannous 
To use it like a giant 

Shaksperis Measurt /or Measure, 
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For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shakspere^s Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 

Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

Shaksperis Othello. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 

Shaksperis Henry VI. 

Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 

Thomson^ s Seasons. 

The good die first ; 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Bum to the socket. 

Wordsworth^ s Excursion. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Shaksperi s Julius Ccesar. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention Uke deep harmony ; 
"Where words are scarce they're seldom spent in vain. 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 

Shakspere^s Richard II. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, — 
Muddy, i77-seeming, thick, bere^l oi Xi^aMt^ \ 
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And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 

Shakspere^s Taming of the Shrew. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Popis Essay on Man, 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

CampbeiPs Pleasures of Hope, 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He* left the name at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral and adorn a tale. 

Dr, JohfisofCs Vanity of Human Wishes, 

The good old rule 
Sufficeth them ; the simple plan. 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

Wordsworth^s Rob Roy, 

This truth came borne by bier and pall, 

I felt it when I sorrowed most, — 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Tennysofis In Memoriam. 

What in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Miltofis Paradise Lost, 

* Charles XU. oi ^^^ecv. 
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Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Shaksperis As You Like It 

She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 

Shaksperis Twelfth Night, 

Cowards die many times before their death ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I ever heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Shaksperi s fulius Ccesar, 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain \ 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Shaksperis Macbeth, 

I have lived long enough : my way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
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I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 

Ibid, 

The poef s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Shakspere's Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 

Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something,-^ 

nothing; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Shaksperis Othello. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed \ 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 

Dryderis Lines under Milton's Picture, 

In peace. Love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above, — 

For Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love. 

Scott's Lay of ilxt Last MVnstrd. 
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The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve ; 
And, like the insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind ! We are such stuff 
As dreams axe made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Shakspere^s Tempest, 

To be possessed with double pomp, 
. To guard a title that was rich before. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 
To smoothe the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shaksperis Kingfohn, 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man. 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Wordsworth, 

This England never did, nor never shall. 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 
But when it first did help to wound itself, 
Now these her princes are come home again. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms. 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 

Shakspere's Kinq fohn. 
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Oh, ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

IVe seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower. 

But 'twas the first to fade away ; 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, 

When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakspere rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting time toiled after him in vain. 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed, 
And unresisting passion stormed the breast. 

Dr. Johnson. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve. 
In all the magnanimity of thought ; 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 
And why ? because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

Youngs Night Thoughts. 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apart ; 

'Tis woman's whole existence \ man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart ; 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, — 
To love again, and be again urvdoiv^. 

ByroH s Don Juan, 
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Deserve the preference, Garrick, take the chair, 
Nor quit it till thou place an equal there. 

ChurchiWs Rosciad, 



Here lies David Garrick — describe me who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line; 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings — a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread. 
And beplastered with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
Twas only that when he was off, he was acting. 

Goldsmiths Retaliation, 

There is a fragrant blossom, that maketh glad the 

garden of the heart ; 
Its root lieth deep ; it is delicate, yet lasting, as the 

lilac crocus of autumn ; 
Loveliness and thought are the dews that water it 

morning and even ; 
Memory and absence cherish it, as the balmy breath- 
ings of the south. 
Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh 

in the border of Hope. 
Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier 

withereth by its side. 
I saw it budding in beauty ; I felt the magic of its 

smile ; 
The violet rejoiced beneath it, the rose stooped down 

and kissed it ; 
And I thought some cherub had planted there a truant 

flower of Eden, 
As a. bird hringeth. foreign seeds, that they may flourish 
in a kindly soil. 
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I saw, and asked not its name. I knew no language 

was so wealthy, 
Though every heart of every clime findeth its echo 

within. 

Martin F, Tupper, 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in cloudless majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

MiltorCs Paradise Lost, 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men^ 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e'er prevail against us or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

Wordsworth! s Lines on Ransiting the Wye, 

Repine not, O my son ! 
That Heaven hath chastened thee. Behold this vine t 
I found it a wild tree, whose waii\.OTi ^Xx^^'g^cs. 
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Hath swoln into irregular twigs 

And bold excrescences, 
And spent itself in leaves and little rings, 

So in the flourish of its outwardness 

Wasting the sap and strength 
That should have given forth fruit ; 

But when I pruned the tree, 
Then it grew temperate in its vain expense 
Of useless leaves, and knotted, as thou seest. 
Into these full, clear clusters, to repay 

The hand that wisely wounded it. 

Southey^s Thalaba. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 

All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 

From brutes what "men, from men what spirits know. 

Or who could sufier being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

O blindness to the future ! kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurPd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice ; 
To he imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless vioVence sibcwA. 
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The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — ^*t is too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathM worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Shaksper^s Measure for Measure. 

Many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty Divine 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse 
(Which in the docile season of their youth 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by a temper too severe. 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame). 
Nor having e'er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take into the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured beings. 
All but a scattered few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to the grave unthought of. 

Wordsworth! s Excursion, 

Within the soul a faculty abides, 

That with interpositions, which would hide 

And darken, so can deal, that they become 

Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 

Her native brightness. As the ample Moon 

In the deep stillness of a summer eve. 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 

Bums like an unconsuming fire of life 

In the green trees ! and, kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her owsi, 
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Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene ; like power abides 
In man's celestial spirit ; Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire. 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment, — nay, firom guilt ; 
And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills. 
From palpable oppressions of despair. 

IHd, 

It was a day. 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die, 
When forth I sallied from our cottage-door. 
And with a wallet o'er my shoulder slung, 
A nutting crook in hand, I turned my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a figure quaint, 
Tricked out in proud disguise of beggar's weeds 
Put on for the occasion, by advice 
And exhortation of my frugal dame. 
Motley accoutrements ! of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, and in truth. 
More ragged than need was. Among the woods. 
And o'er the pathless rocks, I forced my way. 
Until, at length, I came to one dear nook, 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation, but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung 
A virgin scene ! 

Wordsworth! s Nutting, 
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SPELLING AND DICTATION BOOKS. 

1.— The Complete English Spelling and Dicta- 
tion Book (New Edition), 

For Home and School use, containing, in carefully graduated Spelling 
Lessons, a complete view of all the Difficulties and Irregularities of the 
English laneuage, with copious Dictation Exercises. Royal x8mo, strong 
cloth, IS. 6a. 

CONTENTS. 

Lists of all Common Words the spelling of which needs learning, in the order 

of their difficulty. 
Copying anct Dictation Lessons on ditto. 
Names of Countries and their Capitals. Dictation Exercises. 
Christian Names. Dictation Exercises. 
Verbal Distinctions. Dictation Exercises. 
Difficult Pronunciations, including Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Rules for Spelling, with LongDictation Exercises. 
Special Dictation Lessons on Difficult and Irregular Sounds. 
Literary Extracts from the best Modem Writers. 

2.— The Junior English Spelling and Dictation 

Book (New Edition). 

Being the simpler half of the Complete Book, for Preparatory Schools and 
Junior Classes. Royal z8mo, doth, gd, 

3.— The Senior English Spelling and Dictation 
Book (New Edition), 

Being the advanced half of the Complete Book, for the use of Senior 
Schoutrs. Royal i8mo, cloth, gd. 

" The Complete English Spelling and Dictation Book deserves cordial ap- 
proval. Its author is Uioroughly conversant with the wants both of scholars 
and teachers in the still much neglected department of systematic ortho- 
graphy." — Manchester Examifur and Times, 
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** This is a capital book, one which ought to be in every elementary school 
—indeed, we should have less miserable attempts at correct spelling in schools 
of a higher grade were this work used as a text-book." — TAg Quarterly 
y<mmal of the Associated Body of Church Schoolmasters, 

"We like the book, and deem it much fitted to be useful. It comprises a 
large amount of matter, is compactly printed, and firmly put together." — 
British Standard, 

*l If any one is to be found who cannot read fluently and spell correcfl]^, 
it is at any rate not for want of good manuals. One such manual by Mr. 
Davis is a concise and useful book for beginners " — The Churchman, 



ARITHMETICAL BOOKS. 

Mr. Davis's Arithmetics are intended to afford a practically^ inexhaustible 
store of questions,^ carefully and easily graduated from the simplest to the 
most complex, and embracing every possible variety of form that could occur 
in business, br that could tend in the abstract to establish sound principles, or 
awaken healthy thought. The answers are (with the exception of those of the 
Junior Arithmetic) separate, to secure honest self-reliance ; and explanations 
are avoided, as they are best given by the teacher. School-boys transferred to 
the counting-house have generally first and most signally failed in long Ad- 
ditions. Trtiis is guarded against by a practically exhaustless supply of very 
long Addition questions ; and similarly with each weakness of the old theory. 
The Arithmetics are published, too, m so manjr various forms, and at such 
varied prices that almost every class of school will find one or more books in 
the series adapted to its wants and means. 

4. — ^The Complete Book of Arithmetical Ex- 
amples. Royal i8mo, strong cloth, is, 4//. 

This work has been thoroughly revised and re-stereotyped. It contains 
many thousand origiruU examples in the various rules of Arithmetic, and 
the more useful rules of Mensuration, and will be found a useful book in 
all schools where a thoroughly practical knowledge of Arithmetic is 
considered of importance. 

8. — Key to the Complete Book of Arithmetical 
Examples. Royal i8mo, cloth, 2s, 

This work has also been re-stereotyped. 

6.— The Complete Book of Arithmetical Ex- 
amples, and Key, bound together, 3J. 

\* This forms a useful book for Masters, Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. 

7.— Arithmetical Examples for Home and 
School Use. Part I. 

Containing a little more than one-half of the '* Complete Book of Arith- 
metical Examples," and extending from Numeration to Proportion, and 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. Koyal i8mo, strong cloth, &/. 
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8.— A Key to the Arithmetical Examples, 
Part I. 

Containing Answers to all the Questions. Thoroughly revised and cor* 
rected. Cloth, xs, 

9.— Arithmetical Examples, Part I., and Key, 
bound together, u. 4^. 

*»* This also forms a useful book for Masters, Assistants, and Pupil 
Teachers. 

10.— Arithmetical Examples for Home and 
School Use. Part II. 

Containing nearly 3000 Questions in the higher rules of Arithmetic and 
the more useful rules of Mensuration. Royal i8mo, strong clo^, Zd, 

11.— A Key to the Arithmetical Examples. 
Part II. 

Containing the Answers to all the Questions. Revised and corrected. 
Cloth, IS, 

12.— The Junior Arithmetic. 

Containing thousands of Exercises (many of them wholly in words) in 
the Elementary Rules, Reduction, Simple and Compound Proportion, 
Practice, and ^ills of Parcels ; together with Explanations and Examples 
worked out, and the answers to aul the Questions. Strong boards, cloth 
back, 6d, 

13.— The Memory- Work of Arithmetic. 

A complete compendium of Arithmetical Tables, Definitions, and 
Rules. Demy xsmo, cloth back, 4//. 

** The ' Memoiy-Work' is an unpretending but most unerring guide to all 
)f n 



Ad«)ted to the Six Standards of the Revised Code, in three Parts, 
tiffo 



the perplexities of numbers." — Morning Star, 

14.— The Grade Arithmetic. 

Adapted to the Six Standards of the 
Stiff covers, 2</. each ; in limp cloth, \d. 

Part I. Including Standards x, 3, 3, and containing nearly 3000 Examples 
(many of them entirely in words) in the Four Simple Rules. 

„ II. Including Standards 4 and 5, and containing upwards Of 3000 Ex- 
amples in the Four Compound Rules. 

„ III. Including Standard 6, and containing nearly xooo Examples in Bills 
of Parcels, Proportion, and Practice. 

18.— The Complete Grade Arithmetic. 

The Three Parts strongly bound together. Cloth back, 6d, 

The Answers to ike Questions of the "Grade Arithmetic** will be con- 
veniently found in the ^ KEY TO EXAMPLES^ Part /." 
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PATRIOT. 

"We have much pleasure and satisfaction in calling the attention of teachers 
to the above set of Arithmetical text-books. The author is one of the Inspectors 
of elementary schools in the North, and has, therefore, wide opportunity for 
observing the necessities of the school-boy and his teacher. His practical 
knowledge of the subject and general good sense are apparent on every page 
of these books. They appear to us to be the very best books ever issued. 
They are adapted alike to me poorest national and to the most respectable 
middle-class school. They are just what books on arithmetic should be — 
they are thoroughly practical. The examples given for practice in work- 
ing are most abunaant. Where ordinary books contain about thirty 
sums, these have three hundred ; and when the common abstract additions 
and multiplications are passed, and the more concrete questions begin, one 
is struck by the naturalness of the propositions, and the adaptation of each 
to the commonest affairs of life. There are two peculiarities about these 
books that strike us as useful novelties. The first is there are no rules, and 
the second is there are no answers. The latter is an advantage that will 
probably be recognised as useful by all but the worst schoolmasters. The 
former is no less valuable. Surely no boy ever yet learnt how to work a 
** rule of three " sum from the *' rules." Tne explanations are nearly always 
bad in books. They have a sort of puzzling mathematical accuracy which 
no boy understands till he has mastered algebra, and then he can dispense 
with them. These books necessitate thorough black-board instruction from 
the teacher first, and repeated practice by the scholar from his book after- 
wards. They are so cheap that every child can afford to purchase one for 
use at home in the evening. We recommend schoolmasters and tutors to 
employ such works, and to abandon the Cockers and Walkinghames of the 
ancient days.*' 
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*' Mr. Da>iis*s Arithmetics have already obtained— and deservedly so— a 
lar^e circulation. Their characteristics are both positive and negative. The 
positive characteristics are — i. An immense number and variety of examples 
— such a number as we have never before seen in any single work. 2. Per- 
fect adaptation to the wants and means of every class of school, from the 
most respectable middle-class to the poorest elementary school. The nega- 
tive characteristics are — i. The absence of answers, which are published 
in a separate form; and, 2. The absence of all explanation of principles, 
&c., which are also published in a separate form, in a useful little book 
called *' The Memory- Work of Arithmetic." Nearly all good teachers will 
consider the omission of the answers a great advantage, as all schoolboys, 
with the answer to any particular sum before them, naturally and most 
invariably work u^ to the answer, and Ivence they very frequently fail in 
accuracy of working when undergoing an examVaaxioxi. "^ t \j«JaeHe^ too. 
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that in Arithmetics intended for the use of schoolboys, long explanations 
of rules and principles are useless. These explanations must, of coiu^e, be 

fiven, but in all good schools they are now given bv the teacher, with 
lack-board illustrations. The boy who learned to work a "long division" 
or " rule of three " sum correctly oy reading the explanations given in most 
school books of arithmetic we should look upon as a phenomenon. Such 
a boy, we believe, is a perfect myth." 



MORNING STAR. 

"We have exammed with some care this set of Arithmetical books for 
schools, and can cordially recommend them. The merit of a schoolboy in 
relation to Arithmetic is that he can work sums, and of a sum book that 
it helps him to do this. We think these books have this merit, and will 
accomplish the aim intended. The examples are very numerous and very 
good. They are not the mere parade exercise, which is of little value in 
the field of battle, but the questions given for solution arise naturally in 
every department of life." 



EXETER FLYING POST. 

"These Arithmetics have long been tu'^ently needed, inasmuch as they 
simplify instruction in a branch of education of prime importance to every 
one, and render compeu-atively easy the attainment of Arithmetical know> 
led|^e which the teaching in previous works has beset with difficulties. 
This set of Arithmeticaf books is the most complete, the most practical, 
and the most economical that has yet appeared." 



EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

'* We have already noticed these works separately with commendation, as 
they appeared ; and in placing them together here, we desire to draw the 
attention of teachers to a remarkably cheap, well graduated, and practical 
collection of Arithmetical Examples for School Use. 



BURNLEY ADVERTISER. 

"These books are the production of a practical educator. The author 
knows die want of the times, and has met it in a way which must commend 
itself to the gratitude and attention of all. The whole series abounds with 
arithmetical examples as important as they are useful. Already these books 
have found their way into a large number of private schools, while in British 
and National schools they are becoming universally used. We strongly 
advise those engaged in the education of the youth of our country to possess 
themselves of a series of these examples, which may be purchased at a very 
small cost ; and if they will do so, we venture to predict that after they are 
carefully studied they will come to the conclusion to which we have come, 
and pronounce them to be far better adapted for arithmetical instruction in 
our day-schools than any work which has hitherto been published. We 
therefore cordially recommend these examples to the t«afi.\x«x% <qjC ^^>a:^ 
either in public or private schools." 
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WARRINQTON GUARDIAN. 

" These are excellent school books. They are cheap and comprehensive. 
We think that most teachers will ajs^^ee with us, that the one defect of the works 
that have for ever excluded Trotter and Walkinghame from all good schools is 
a paucity of examples. In Arithmetic it is eminently true tJnsit practice makes 
perfect Mr. Davis here provides a cheap and easy means of supplving this 
defect ; as the title sets forth, his is a book of examples. Those teachers who 
largely use the black-board will find this a great assistance. Besides the great 
number of examples — 141,000 in all — ^is to be noticed the excellent proportion 
assigned to the various rules. Of that most useful rule, which amongst Doys is 
said to * drive one mad,' nearly 600 examples are furnished. The convenience 
of teachers is consulted likewise by the division of the work into two parts, of 
which the first includes the rules from numeration to proportion and fractions." 



BRISTOL MERCURY. 

" The author has produced a set of text books which are conspicuous for 
the thoroughness and practical character of the materials which diey offer 
to pupil and teacher." 



ATHEN>CUM. 
" Mr. Davis's ' Arithmetical Examples' must be a useful ■book." 



CRITIC. 



" Mr. Davis's manual of ' Arithmetical Examples ' is well compiled, and 
cannot but be of great service to instructors and pupils." 



ST. HELEN'S WEEKLY NEWS. 

"In these text-books for home and school use, Mr. Davis has wisely 
omitted the long explanations of rules and principles with which nearly all 
school arithmetics are crowded, and which boys never read, and has hlled 
these works with * Examples,' wnich, for their copiousness and practical cha- 
racter, are. so far as our experience goes, quite unparalleled. For the use of 
those teacners who, in addition to their own black-board demonstrations, set 
their pupils memoriter lessons in the rules and definitions of arithmetic, the 
* Memory Work ' will be found to be a complete compendium of the taoles, 
rules, and definitions, not only of arithmetic, but also of the essentials of 
mensuration." 



PUPIL TEACHER. 

*' Even the most fastidious fault-finder would have some difficulty in raisine 
an ordinary objection to this unpretending, but eminently useful manual, 
' The Memory- Work of Arithmetic."* 
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STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

" Mr. Davis gives in these volumes an almost endless variety of examples 
for working out these rules and principles. The questions in commercial 
Arithmetic stre framed with great judgment and ingenuity. The works are 
brought out in an inexpensive form, and will be very acceptable manuals to 
schoolmasters and private teachers. 



WREXHAM AND DENBIGH WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 

" If aspirants to Government situations master the ' Examples ' given by 
the author they need not be afraid of ' posers.' The works are well got up, 
and are miracles of cheapness." 



LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

" These ' Examples ' extend from numeration to mensuration, and furnish 
a course of instruction which leaves nothing to be desired in a useful com- 
mercial education. It is surprising that in so many respectable seminaries 
books are still used which contain the answers as well as the questions in 
Arithmetic, and the separate publication of the ' Keys,' as above, is the only 
security possessed by the teacher for the due performance of the work by his 
pupils. The 'Examples' are well selected, and, bearing in mind the expense 
mvolved in printing numerals, these books are remarkably cheap. We can 
confidently recommend them to our scholastic friends." 



EDUCATIONAL GUARDIAN. 

** We do not know where so great a quantity of * Examples ' can be obtained 
at so small a cost ; and the character of the exercises is also tmexcep- 
tionable." 



YORKSHIRE GAZETTE. 

" Many intelligent teachers, who have been properly trained, can testify 
to the absurd method in which Arithmetic has hitherto been taught in most 
of our middle class schools. We welcome, therefore, with pleasure these 
books, just published, calculated, as we believe diey are, to work a thorough 
reformation in this important branch of education. The books are ftill of 
well-selected 'Examples,' nicely graduated: are well arranged, and will 
furnish an exhaustless supply of miscellaneous questions upon business 
transactions." 



WARRINGTON ADVERTISER. 

"We have no hesitation in pronotmcing this set of Arithmetical books as 
the most complete, the most practical, the most economical we have seen, 
and the best adapted to the wants of pupils preparing for the New Code., 
the Oxford and the Cambridge Middle Cla^ss, or the Civil Service Ex- 
aminations." 
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16.— Arithmetical Cards. 

{IVifA many of the Exercises in the Sim^ RuUt wholly in words.) 

Packet No. x. — Simple Rules complete on six Cards, the packet containing 

3 sets, price gd. 
„ No. a.^^Smple Addition on tkree Cards, the padcet containing 6 

sets, price gd. 
f. No. 3w— Simple Subtiaction on one Card, the packet containing x8 

sets, price pe/. 
„ No. 4v-»SimpIe Multiplication on one Card, the packet containing 

ZB sets, price gd. 
„ No. 5.— Simple Diriaon on mv Card, the packet containing z8 sets, 

price qd. 
„ No. 6.— Compound Rules complete on eighteen Cards, the packet 

containing 1 set, pnce ^. 
„ No. 7.— Compound Division on sue Cards, the packet containing 3 

sets, price gd. 
No. 8. — Compound Subtraction on two Cards, the packet contain* 

ing 9 sets, price gef . 
No. 9. — Compound Multiplication on tvto Cards, the packet con- 

taiiung 9 sets, price gd. 
„ No. 10.— Compound Division on tvM> Cards, the packet containing 

9 sets, price gd. 

As the Examples are reprinted from *' Daviis Examples, Part /.," 
the Answers will all be conveniently found in the Key to that work. 

EUCLID. 
17.— The First Six Books of Euclid. 

From the text of Simson. Royal i8mo, strong cloth, zx. 

" Davis's Euclid should be in the hands of every one who intends ittudying 
Geometry."— j^jrtf/^ Flying Post, 

** Mr. Davb*s edition of the First Six Books of Euclid is printed on eood 
paper, neatly and strongly bound in cloth, and published at one filing; 
i)eyond this we need say nothing in its praise." — English journal qf Edu' 
cation. ,...^^w^^-_, ,-_-.-.- 

PARSING AND THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

18. — Exercises and Examples in English 
Parsing, Syntax, and Analysis. Cloth, u. 

" This is an excellent Educational Text Book, espccLilIy valuable for the 
number of Exercises it contains, calculated to ground the pupil in a solid 
knowledge of the principles of his native language, as well as to promote his 
reflective tendencies."— ^r/j/^/ Mercury. 

" Its distinguishing feature^ consists in the number and variety of its 
exercises, every one of which in Parsing and Analysis, has been taken from 
the pages of some standard author." — Midlatid Counties Herald. 
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